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“Our holy city, the new Jerusalem, is coming down from heaven. 
Her light will shine throughout the whole earth, 
even as a jasper stone....” —Margaret Fell. 
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From the Editor 


Overcoming the Barriers Separating Friends 


decade ago, when I was a member of the other PYM and was working on 

a Quaker-inspired Soviet-American book project, we used to joke that it’s 
easier for American Quakers and Russian Communists to work together than 
for East and West Coast Quakers. 

That may have been a slight exaggeration, but when I came to live in the 
West, I was shocked to discover that some Quakers living in the same city not 
only have trouble working together, they sometimes aren’t even on speaking 
terms! 

Now that the Cold War is over, and we are on speaking terms with 
practically all our old “enemies” (except, alas, Cuba, North Korea and Iraq), it 
seems especially ironic that invisible walls still separate many evangelical and 
liberal Friends. Why is it that those who claim to be the spiritual descendants of 
George Fox remain divided? 

Fortunately, some Friends have been doing their best to “cross the divide” 
and engage in fruitful dialogue. 

Quaker women of liberal and evangelical background have been meeting 
together in the Northwest for the past several years, with truly amazing results. 

Tom Head, a member of Multnomah Meeting, teaches economics at 
George Fox College and shares with us his debt to Arthur Roberts, the 
renowned evangelical Quaker educator who introduced him to Woolman’s Plea 
for the Poor. 

Ron Mock, the director of the Peace Learning Center at George Fox 
College, attended the Quaker Peace Roundtable at Pendle Hill, and speaks of 
the peacemaking potential among evangelical Friends. 

Bob Vogel of Pacific Yearly Meeting has been our unofficial 
“ambassador” to Southwest Yearly Meeting for nearly as long as the Cold War 
lasted. He writes about Marge Abbott’s new book—a compendium of writings 
by liberal and evangelical Friends called A Certain Kind of Perfection. 

Keeping up a friendly dialogue among Friends of different perspectives 
hasn’t always been easy, but it has yielded some remarkable fruits, as this issue 
of Friends Bulletin reveals. 

One last personal word about dialogue among Friends: since moving 
to Whittier, I have had the privilege of attending both Whitleaf Meeting and 
Whittier First Friends Church. My spiritual life has been deeply enriched by 
Whittier Friends of both the unprogrammed and programmed tradition. I know 
from experience what a blessing it can be when we open our hearts as well as 
our minds to the one Spirit Who unites us all. 


Our featured artist this issue is Carolyn Wilhelm of Multnomah Meeting, a graduate of Germantown Friends School, Beaver College, and the 
University of Pennysylvia. For two decades she has exhibited her paintings and drawings locally and nationally. A long-time Friend, she has 
been active in the growing understanding between liberal and evangelical Friends, particularly in sharing her art as prayer. In Portland, she 
founded and owns Sacred Circle Studio, which represents contemporary artists of many spiritual walks and religious traditions. 
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For No Other Cause But Love..." 


EPISTLE 
Pacific Northwest Quaker Women’s 
Theology Conference 
June 5-8 & 26-29, 1997 
Tilikum Retreat Center, 
Newberg, Oregon 


To Friends Everywhere: 


Ga from the 1997 Pacific 
Northwest Quaker Women’s Theology 
Conference. Thirty-seven women met 
June 5-8 and thirty-nine met June 26-29, 
five of whom attended both sessions. We 
were young, middle-aged and older, from 
twenty-four monthly meetings, in eight 
yearly meetings. 

Organized by women from Cana- 
dian, North Pacific, and Northwest Year- 
ly Meetings, this conference also in- 
cluded women from Intermountain, Pa- 
cific, and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings. 
This gathering has its immediate roots 
and its planning was informed by experi- 
ences of the 1995 Pacific Northwest 
Quaker Women’s Theology Conference, 
the 1992 Western Gathering of Friends, 
and the 1990 International Quaker 
Women’s Theology Conference at 
Woodbrooke. 

The conference theme, “For no 
other cause but love,” was drawn from 
Margaret Fell’s June 5, 1660, letter to 
King Charles and from Micah 6:8. Each 
day was devoted to a different aspect of 
Fell’s letter, “Coming to know One An- 


other in the Spirit,” “Things that 
Make for Peace, Love, and 
Unity,” “We Bear Our Testi- 
mony,” and “That Which We 
Watch for in All People.” 

We met in expectant si- 
lence, in programmed worship, 
and for business. We came to- 
gether in plenary sessions, small 
home groups, and creative activ- 
ities. The plenary session speak- 
ers addressed the theme, incor- 
porating the common ground 
and distinctives from their expe- 
riences and those of other no- 
table Quaker women. 


Session One 


With relief we learned that 
we hold in common a sense of 
the impossibility of the Proverbs 
31 woman in our twentieth century 
lives. Rather, we strive to meet the 
challenge of Micah 6:8 to do justice, to 
love kindness, and to walk humbly with 
our God. 

The home groups were central to 
the weekend for many women. There 
we were challenged by queries growing 
out of the plenary addresses. The cre- 
ative activity sessions gave us opportu- 
nities to experience God in new and 
different ways and to get to know one 
another better. We sang old hymns and 
learned new songs with exuberance. 

Speaking from our _ various 


«,..we all belong indissolubly together in the 
depths of God.”—Emilia Norblind. 
Art work by Carolyn Wilhelm 


Friends’ traditions, we courageously let 
down our guards. Hearty laughter and 
gentle tears grew out of our frank and 
funny conversations as we enjoyed the 
lake, conversed after meals, and shared 
what we knew of God. Through our 
individual stories, shared in papers in 
advance and in our time here, we be- 
came aware that we are all one in our 
search for what is important to us. We 

(“For No Cause But Love,” cont. on p. 20) 
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(“For No Cause But Love,” cont. from p. 19) 
are rich sources of inspiration and love 
for each other. 

In worship for business we endorsed 
exploration of a proposal to record lives 
of Friends in our midst whose presence 
enriches us all. We propose to meet again 
in another PNWQWTC in two to three 
years, and encourage planning for a simi- 
lar gathering to include men and women. 


Session Two 

Our home group’s experience at the 
“Big Swing” (a 50-foot slide swing that 
hangs from trees over a hillside in the 
woods) was a metaphor for our time over 
the weekend. Each member was invited 
to consider swinging, Some stopped be- 
fore the launching platform, some 
stopped once on the platform, and others 
launched out into space. All choices were 
held with respect, allowing each woman 
to challenge herself with support from the 


group. 

The plenary sessions echoed this 
support and challenge. Instead of the 
swing, our language led us to explore 
themes of identity, vocation, and testi- 
mony. As at the swing, there was a 
stretch for some women, a reminder 
that they are indeed Friends, and a 
calming retreat for others. 

The creative workshops and un- 
programmed time provided opportuni- 
ties for us to relax and experiment with 
activities that engage our playful cre- 
ative selves. New knitters provided a 
spontaneous late night comedy show! 

The presenters spoke from differ- 
ent branches of the Quaker tree. We 
were reminded that Truth is central to 
achieving peace, love, and unity. 

Our exploration of the Proverbs 
31 woman produced a variety of reac- 
tions which led to the query: “What do 
we want our present testimony to be?” 


In open discussion that followed, we 
were brave enough to speak of our differ- 
ences as well as our commonalties, and 
rejoiced in the gift of feeling where 
words come from, not just the words 
themselves. 

A later presenter spoke to her con- 
viction that there is really only one testi- 
mony—“There is one, Christ Jesus, who 
can speak to our condition” —and through 
this Inward Teacher we are already living 
in the realm of God. Her life story re- 
minded us that testimonies are our wit- 
ness to this reality; they are what we live, 
outward signs of inward presence. For no 
other cause but love we have gathered 
together. O 


—Paula Butzi and Janet Melnyk, Co- 
Clerks of the Planning Committee, North 
Pacific Yearly Meeting Women’s Theo- 
logical Conference 


Quaker Women Reach Out 
For Unity 


By Chris Hitchcock, 
Vancouver Monthly Meeting, 
Canada Yearly Meeting 


Vi omen from Multnomah Meeting 
(North Pacific Yearly Meeting, from a 
liberal/unprogrammed tradition) and 
Reedwood Friends Church (Northwest 
Yearly Meeting, and part of Evangelical 
Friends International) have been meeting 
for over a decade at weekend retreats, 
and, in 1995, held the first open- 
invitation Pacific Northwest Quaker 
Women’s Theology Conference, bringing 
together women from Canadian Yearly 
Meeting, North Pacific Yearly Meeting 
and Northwest Yearly Meeting. I at- 
tended the 1995 gathering, then helped to 
organize the 1997 conference, and have 
attended a weekend conference/retreat. 

A lot of care has gone into the 
preparation of these gatherings, and there 
are several women who feel very strongly 
that this is what they are called to do. 
Being geographically in the same area 
also helps, both with planning and with 
the opportunity to develop personal 
friendships which can help to form a 
basis. for community, although we had 
great success using e-mail for our com- 


“The tension of the preceding years un- 
coiled like a giant spring in the crouched 
figure at the bottom of the well. It was 
God’ grace, and I sprang up 
free.” — Elise Boulding, IMYM. 

Art work by Carolyn Wilhelm 


mittee work preparing for the last gath- 
ering. 

To avoid some of the doctrinal 
face-offs that one might expect, there is 
a strong emphasis on personal experi- 


ence. Each conference has focussed on a 
pair of texts, one from the Bible, and one 
from a historical Quaker source. Partici- 
pants are asked (encouraged, “jollied” 
sometimes) to contribute a 1-2 page paper 
focussed on some theme, which then 
forms part of the theme of the conference 
as a whole. For example, in 1995, the 
theme was from Margaret Fell’s quota- 
tion of George Fox: “What canst thou 
say?” In 1997, the conference was based 
on the quotation “But what has the Lord 
asked of you...” (Micah 6:8). 

These papers are sent to all of the 
attenders before the conference. The vari- 
ous speakers and workshops and so forth 
are organized on those themes. 

I have found these gatherings to be 
a really valuable experience. Worship 
sharing groups are always a source of 
light and growth for me, and I have 
needed stretching towards a more 
friendly relationship with the Bible. Be- 
ing in a group of women without know- 
ing their “labels” has also been great, and 
sometimes leads to interesting surprises. 

Intriguingly, it is women who fall in 
the group that some have described as 
“christocentric unprogrammed Friends” 
who find a particularly strong home in 
this gathering. There were many women 
I spoke to in June who have moved from 
a programmed, evangelical Church to an 
unprogrammed meeting, or from an un- 


(“Quaker Women,” continued on page 21) 
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(“Quaker Women,” continued from page 20) 
programmed meeting to the programmed, 
_evangelical Church. Sometimes neither 
place is completely comfortable, and 
some even alternate between them. For 
these women, coming to the conference 
was very freeing. It is good to learn to 
listen for where words come from, and to 
hear past the words when words are jar- 
ring. 

In planning these events, it seems 
that a large part of the work is getting 
people to sign up to come, particularly for 
Friends from the evangelical tradition. 
There has been a heavy commitment to 
balanced representation, which has meant 
in some cases that some women from the 
liberal/unprogrammed worship tradition 
(NPYM) have been turned down, for lack 
of sufficient participants from NWYM. 
In the US Pacific Northwest, evangelicals 
have much larger congregations and 
many more competing opportunities for 
their time. They are also much more in- 
volved in mission work and outreach. 
Also, within the unprogrammed, liberal 
traditions, there is much more emphasis 
on appreciating and enjoying diversity of 
perspective. 

On the other hand, the response 
lately has been very supportive, and there 
is a lot of appreciation for the work done 
to set this up. 

Finally, there have been various 
questions about “why women?” and 
“why not mixed gender?” I have heard 
two major explanations: one is that the 
women's gathering provides an opportu- 
nity to support female ministers within 
the evangelical tradition, who face more 
sexism within their own tradition, and 
may benefit from nurturing within a 
group of supportive women. The second 
is that having it be a “women’s gather- 
ing” gives the conferences and retreats a 
theme, and that without a theme it would 
be even harder to attract people to come. 

Having said that, I think a mixed 
gender gathering of Friends from differ- 
ent traditions would be a great thing, and 
I know there are people in the east who 
have either participated in the PN- 
WQWTC, or who have expressed inter- 
est. The conclusion in June here was to 
try to keep the focus regional, but to 
encourage others to make similar at- 
tempts to form bridges between the vari- 
ous traditions among Friends. O 


Can Evangelical Friends 
Be Peacemakers? 


By Ron Mock 
Director of the Center for Peace Learning 
George Fox College, 
Newberg, Oregon 


(The following is an abridged version of 
an essay that first appeared in Sustain- 
ing Peace Witness In the Twenty First 
Century: Papers from the 1997 Quaker 
Peace Roundtable, edited by Chuck 
Fager and published by Pendle Hill. In 
January of 1997 one hundred sixty 
Friends of all backgrounds and tradi- 
tions, including evangelical, gathered 
in hopes of gaining a better understand- 
ing of where our peace- 
making efforts need to 
be directed in a post- 
Cold-War world. As 
Friend Ron explains, 


Center for Peace 
Learning is an impor- 
tant resource often 
overlooked by Friends 
who believe that peace- 
making is “only for lib- 
erals.””—Editor) 


Is there a way to make 
evangelicals more 
George Fox College’s comfortable with, and active 
in, peacemaking? And can 
peacemakers learn to accept 
more warmly the possible 
contributions of 
evangelicals, including 
evangelical Friends? 


allocate resources for the good of the 
many than any of the best plans of pater- 
nalists, including myself. 

But a peacemaker is what I am. 
Seven years ago I succeeded Lon as di- 
rector of the Center for Peace Learning at 
George Fox University in Newberg, Ore- 
gon. George Fox is connected to the 
Northwest Yearly Meeting of Friends, a 
thoroughly evangelical yearly meeting. 
At George Fox, I sit astride the junction 
between two great movements in Chris- 
tian history—the evangelicals, tracing its 
roots back to Wesleyan Protestantism and 
19th century holiness revivals; and the 
Quaker movement, 
tracing its roots 
even further to the 
17th century and 
George Fox. 

In many ways 
mine is a uniquely 
advantageous posi- 
tion. My member- 
ship in the Friends 
community opens 
many doors when I 
travel abroad or 
seek the company 


P mens Of Colleagues. And 
eacemaking is for 


liberals, or so it sometimes seems. As 
the only Republican peace center direc- 
tor I know of, now that Lon Fendall is 
deaning in Kansas, I often find myself a 
curiosity to my colleagues in peace 
studies and peacemaking. I have enter- 
tained them, if not actually consternated 
them, with tales of voting for Dan 
Quayle as a vote against Madonna. I 
bemuse them with my teetotalling, 
Bible-believing. non-dancing, brand of 
peacemaking. 

I have often been the only one in a 
gathering of peacemakers who doesn’t 
suspect the U.S. government of promot- 
ing a monolithic conspiracy on behalf 
of multinational corporations. I have 
been the only one at a gathering of 
peace church activists who is still un- 
easy about the gay rights movement. I 
have sometimes been the only one pre- 
sent to defend the free market as a 
powerful ethical engine, better able to 
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my connection to 
the evangelical community opens many 
other doors. 

But because peacemaking is so of- 
ten seen by conservative Christians, in- 
cluding evangelical Friends, as a Trojan 
horse of the political and theological left, 
peace and its making smell funny to 
many of them. I have also been the only 
one in a group of theologically conserva- 
tive Christians to embrace pacifism. I 
have been the only one in some places to 
show much interest in active nonvio- 
lence. I have been the only one present at 
some evangelical groups who does not 
suspect the U.S. government of promot- 
ing a monolithic conspiracy on behalf of 
the secular humanists. 

So being the director of the Center 
for Peace Learning at an evangelical 
Quaker college can be an exhilarating 
experience, but one is always scrabbling 
just a little to keep a foothold in some 


(“Evangelical Peacemakers,” continued on p. 22) 
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“Evangelical Peacemakers,” cont. from p. 21) 
very diverse groups. 

If there were more room among 
peacemakers for conservatives, if there 
were more leadership among peace schol- 
ars from evangelicals, if the peacemaking 
field looked a little more diverse and 
inclusive, then my job would be a whole 
lot easier. 

Is there a way to meld these two 
strands, to make evangelicals more com- 
fortable with, and active in, peacemak- 
ing? And can peacemakers learn to ac- 
cept more warmly the possible contribu- 
tions of evangelicals, including evangeli- 
cal Friends? 

In a way, I have just described a 
good part of the mission of the Center for 
Peace Learning. That statement reads 
“The Center for Peace Learning extends 
the Quaker heritage and the Christian 
higher educational work of George Fox 
University by collecting information, 
teaching, and providing resources and 
experiences in conflict management at 
all levels of human interaction, from in- 
terpersonal to international.” 

In the context of the University’s 
predominantly evangelical constituen- 
cies, this statement amounts to “We will 
introduce to our evangelical brothers and 
sisters the Quaker concern for peacemak- 
ing.” In the context of the peacemaking 
community, and of the wider circle of 
Friends, the mission statement amounts to 
“We will contribute to the work of 
Friends and other peacemakers whatever 
we can drawing on the unique resources 
of our evangelical faith.” 

This is exciting work, partly because 
I believe that, if evangelicals were ever 
fully engaged in the work of peacemak- 
ing, we would all benefit. Evangelical 
Friends can bring to the work some pow- 
erful resources, because they are evangel- 
icals. I’d like to describe those resources 
to you, and conclude with some brief 
comments on how we at George Fox 
University are attempting to tap them. 


What We Are Doing 
at the Center for Peace Learning 
to Tap This Potential? 


There are three resources evangeli- 
cal Friends can bring to the Quaker work 
of peacemaking: the belief that they are 
intended by God to have an eternal loving 


relationship, even with their enemies; 
the belief that forgiveness is even more 
central to relationships than is justice or 
revenge; and the belief that an omnipo- 
tent loving God will always, without 
exception, provide a way to give every- 
one means to meet their needs, if we 
can only find it and follow it. 

I do not pretend that the evangeli- 
cal track record in peacemaking is yet 
even a glimmer of the potential I be- 
lieve it has. There are evangelicals 
deeply involved in interpersonal peace- 
making, including mediation and recon- 
ciliation ministries. But they have yet to 
translate that interest widely to the 
international arenas. Yet evangelicals 
are also uniquely vulnerable to the 
moving of the Spirit there, particularly 


“Peace will not come until 
the mainstream of society is 
ready to make it. 
Evangelicals are, politically 
and theologically, a signifi- 
cant part of that mainstream. 
Please work with us to en- 
courage evangelicals to tap 
their peacemaking 
potential.” 


through their interest in and avid Sup- 
port of missions work. Evangelical 
Friends in my own yearly meeting have 
been made specially sensitive to the 
plight of Rwanda and Burundi thanks to 
Friends missionaries in those countries. 
These Friends are working under very 
trying conditions to find ways to apply 
Quaker and more broadly Christian un- 
derstandings of peace to that troubled 
region. 

So how can we encourage evangel- 
ical Friends to dive more wholeheart- 
edly into peacemaking? Here are some 
things we are doing at the Center for 
Peace Learning. 

First, we are exposing evangelical 
college students to the New Testament 
concern for peacemaking and nonvio- 
lent conflict resolution. The implica- 
tions 1 have drawn from my evangelical 
faith are not widely taught, in this form 


anyway, among evangelicals. Every year 
nearly every George Fox University un- 
dergraduate hears a leading peacemaker 
speak in chapel through our annual John 
Woolman Forum. In the past they have 
heard from Quakers Landrum Boling and 
Elise Boulding, Mennonites David Augs- 
burger and John Paul Lederach, Brethren 
in Christ Ron Sider, and many others 
with connections to one of these peace 
churches —Mubarak Awad and former 
FCNL staffer Nancy Nye, Tony Cam- 
polo, Jim Wallis, and many others. Most 
students encounter these or other speak- 
ers again in their classrooms during the 
Forum. 

Second, we are bringing a regular 
stream of peacemakers onto campus for 
monthly peace suppers. 

Third, we mentor students individu- 
ally, nurturing their callings to peace 
work. We have been greatly assisted in 
this in the last three years by having 
available each year two major peace stud- 
ies scholarships funded by the estate of 
Hazel Steinfeldt. Along with two other 
Friends colleges, we got this money in a 
grant from the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

Fourth, we provide resources for 
student research, both through the Peace 
Collection in the University library, ans 
also through the working collection of 
books and periodicals maintained in our 
own CPL library. 

Fifth, we coordinate a peace studies 
minor, along with a special Program in 
Conflict Management, to equip students 
to be peacemakers. 

Sixth, we conduct workshops and 
seminars in the community on topics 
ranging from community mediation to 
civilian peacemaking teams. 

Seventh, we have created two roving 
Peace Trunks full of children’s peace 
literature and activities, which we loan to 
schools and churches throughout the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Some of our students who nurtured 
their peacemaking vocations have begun 
their work in the world. We have peace 
studies graduates. 


Conclusion 


I have argued that evangelical 
Friends could him out to be among the 


(“Evangelical Friends,” continued on page 23) 
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(“Evangelical Friends...” continued from page 22) 
most committed, persistent, and durable 
_ peacemakers in our Friends networks. 
The concepts that can unlock this poten- 
tial are present at the core of their beliefs, 
in particular in their reliance on Scripture 
for guidance both vocationally and in 
particular situations. We at George Fox 
University are trying to highlight the 
peacemaking message at the core of 


evangelical Quakerism. 

Events like the Quaker Peace 
Roundtable are valuable to our work. 
Every effort that the wider spectrum of 
Friends can make to include evangelical 
Friends in our common causes helps 
people like me find better footing at the 
intersection of Quaker peacemaking 
and evangelicalism. 

Peace will not come until the 


mainstream of society is ready to make 
it. Evangelicals are, politically and the- 
ologically, a significant part of that 
mainstream. Evangelical Friends, of all 
evangelicals, may be the most open to 
peacemaking. Please work with us to 
encourage evangelicals to tap their 
peacemaking potential. If we succeed, 
it will mark a turning point in our strug- 
gle for peace and justice. O 


“The Business of Our Lives”: 
Reflections on Woolman’s Plea for the Poor 


By Tom Head 
Multnomah Meeting 
(NPYM) 
Associate Professor 
of Economics, 
George Fox College 
reprinted from 
Truth’s Bright Embrace 
(see Marge Abbott’s review 
in this issue) 


I will view John Wool- 
man’s A Plea for the Poor 
through the eyes of my own 
experience. In particular, two 
aspects of my experience 
shape my vision: that of be- 
ing an economist and that of 
being a Quaker. The eco- 
nomist in me is sensitive to 
statements about prices, 
wages, rents, production, dis- 
tribution, equality, inequality, 
contracts, poverty and wealth. 
The Quaker in me responds 
especially to the language of 
the spirit. When Woolman 
speaks of God, the Creator, 
our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, 
pure wisdom, Divine love, 
tender mercies, universal 
love, the Fountain of univer- 
sal light and love, our Lord, 
our Saviour and so on, the life 
of the spirit is the context for my under- 
standing and interpretation. Both streams 


“His word was in my heart as a burning 
fire shut up in my bones.” 
—John Woolman. 
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of experience—economy and 
spirituality—are found in 
Woolman and are integrated 
in authentic and powerful 
ways. Thus, Woolman 
speaks to me as few others 
do. 

I also want to acknowl- 
edge at this moment that I 
reflect upon A Plea for the 
Poor with elements of both 
nostalgia and gratitude. It 
was twenty-five years ago 
that I first encountered the 
writings of John Woolman. 
The occasion was my first 
visit to George Fox College. 
I was being interviewed by 
Arthur Roberts, then Dean of 
the College, for a teaching 
position. I suppose we talked 
about whether or not I had 
read John Woolman. Al- 
though I had a faint aware- 
ness of Woolman as a Quaker 
who worked to end slavery 
among Friends, I had not 
seen his writings and made 
no connection between his 
work and my professional 
life. Arthur pulled a paper- 
back copy of The Journal of 
John Woolman and A Plea 
for the Poor off his office 
bookshelf, handed it to me, 
and said something like “If you're going 
to teach Economics at a Quaker college, 
(“Woolman,” continued on page 24) 
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(“Woolman,” continued from page 23) 

you ought to read this, especially A Plea 
for the Poor.” On that day I had not yet 
completed interviewing, and it was to be 
some time before I had a teaching con- 
tract in hand, but, accurately or not, I 
look back on that moment as the start of 
my work at George Fox College. I re- 
member carrying that borrowed book 
along with me on an outdoor excursion 
late in the spring or early summer and 
first reading A Plea for the Poor some- 
where along a wooded trail in the Pacific 
Northwest. When I took up my teaching 
duties at George Fox College the follow- 
ing Fall, I returned Arthur’s book to him 
with a sense that this would not be the 
last time I would encounter John Wool- 
man. 

While these personal experiences 
heighten my interest in Woolman and 
inform my reading of him, I am also 
aware that I lack some experiences that 
would serve me well at this moment. I 
am neither an historian nor a literary 
scholar, and I feel these deficiencies 
acutely when I try to decipher some of 
the more inaccessible portions of John 
Woolman’s works. Fortunately, so much 
of Woolman’s writing is timeless, or 
nearly so, and my inability to compre- 
hend dense or archaic passages does not 
totally keep me from catching his power- 
ful sense of things. 


Woolman’s Economic Model 


As I return to John Woolman’s 
Journal and A Plea for the Poor from 
time to time and recommend them to 
students as significant documents in the 
history of economic thought among 
Friends, I am brought to the question of 
whether or not John Woolman offers any- 
thing close to what we could call an 
economic theory or model. The more I 
read him, the more I think he does, and A 
Plea for the Poor is a good place to find 
the kernel of that model. 

Economists typically work with a 
model of human behavior which assumes 
that the business of our lives is the maxi- 
mization of welfare or well-being. As a 
broad, general approach, the idea of util- 
ity maximization is not altogether wrong 
or inappropriate, for the model builders 
allow for the broadest assortment of eco- 
nomic goods and services to be fed into 


our utility functions, constrained only 
by society’s sense of what is legal and 
ethical, often a rather fuzzy constraint. 
If fast cars and fancy clothes are our 
passion, then so be it. But if commu- 
nity development and acts of kindness 
give us pleasure, then the model will 
acknowledge those as well. Whatever 
economic agents seem to be the source 
of well-being, the economist will ac- 
cept. These given preferences will then 
be used in the process of moving to- 
ward an optimal allocation of resources. 

Prevailing economic thought un- 
derstands itself as describing what is, as 
opposed to what ought to be. It does 
explain a great deal of economic behav- 
ior, both selfish and altruistic. Modern 
economic thought does a fairly decent 
job of explaining how we improve our 
well-being, how we build our wealth, 
etc. However, the acceptable discus- 
sions are usually confined to what is 
called positive economics (what is), in 
contrast to normative economics (what 
ought to be). Many will say that posi- 
tive economics is the only form of eco- 
nomics, especially the. only form of 
economics that qualifies as a science 
since only positive statements are 
testable ones,. the only ones which can 
be rigorously investigated and thus 
proven to be right or wrong. 

John Woolman offers some obser- 
vations that are decidedly in the form of 
positive statements, and he subjects 
them to testing by the best evidence he 
can bring to the fore, but few of these 
discussions stand out as profound or 
memorable. Instead, it is the more 
normative statements which form the 
core of his observations about the busi- 
ness of life. His more important and 
more lasting contribution is not in the 
form of the value-free propositions 
found in modern economics but in the 
form of value-laden propositions about 
the design of creation. 

In A Plea for the Poor, we dis- 
cover not the economics of the moment 
but the economics of all time. Here, in 
one rich paragraph, is Woolman’s sense 
of what our real business is: 

Our gracious Creator cares 
and provides for all his creatures. His 
tender mercies are over all his works, 
and so far as true love influences our 
minds, so far we become interested in 


his workmanship and feel a desire to 
make use of every opportunity to 
lessen the distresses of the afflicted 
and to increase the happiness of the 
creation. Here we have a prospect of 
one common interest from which our 
own is inseparable, so that to turn all 
we possess into the channel of univer- 
sal love becomes the business of our 
livesx (ps227)* 

For Woolman, our own individual 
interests—the stuff of utility maximiza- 
tion—derives from a common interest, a 
world designed with care and provision 
for all. Acting consistently with this 
design, all we possess becomes not the 
source of mere personal well-being but 
of the happiness of all creation. 

To the modern ear, it all sounds 
rather soft, idealistic, or even deluded. It 
may have sounded so to many people in 
Woolman’s time, too. Seeing beyond 
‘me’ and ‘mine’ has long been a struggle. 
So often we fail to “consider the connec- 
tion of things.” (p. 233) But Woolman’s 
writings suggest that if we fail to see how 
our own economic destiny is related with 
the whole, we will ultimately not be well 
off. Is he right? Is this true? 

While it takes many ways of know- 
ing to evaluate the truthfulness of his 
viewpoint, I would suggest that psychol- 
ogy may yield far more evidence than 
does economics. Who are the people 
most fulfilled in life? happiest? most 
content? most filled with a sense of 
meaning and purposefulness? Is it the 
group of people with ever-increasing 
amounts of wealth and power? I think 
not. I think it is more likely to be those 
who “become interested in his workman- 
ship,” those who deeply sense how things 
work. 


How Do Things Work? 


Early in A Plea for the Poor, John 
Woolman chronicles many things that are 
not working. He identifies people who 
are needlessly unemployed. He finds oth- 
ers who are overworked, “who labor 
harder than was intended by our gracious 
Creator.” (p. 224) He is also pained by 
the way animals are treated: “Oxen and 
horses are often seen at work when, 
through heat and too much labor, their 
eyes and the motions of their bodies 

(“Woolman,” continued on page 25) 
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(“Woolman, "continued from page 24) 
manifest that they are oppressed.” (p. 
224) Something is not right here. 

In what sense are things not right? 
Is it in a normative sense; that is, do we 
not like the way things are? Or, is it ina 
positive sense; that is, do we see a system 
that is not performing as designed, a sys- 
tem that is not working. Or is it both? 
While I can easily make the distinction 
between positive and normative in the 
classroom, I do not find it so easy to 
make when reading John Woolman. A 
Plea for the Poor simply does not con- 
form. At the heart of John Woolman’s 
understanding of economics is the idea 
that we live in a created order and that 
there is purposefulness and meaning in its 
design. While I do not sense a reluctance 
in his thought to permit individual varia- 
tion, and thus the stuff of economic pref- 
erences and economic freedom, I also do 
not sense that he is willing to accept the 
notion that individual preference is the 
whole of the story. 

There is a design, and John Wool- 
man diagnoses our failure to attend to the 
logic and requirements of that design as 
the source of our economic difficulties. 
He does so in language that is inviting 
and powerful. Consider a sampling of the 
language that he uses in A Plea for the 
Poor: 

...business which is foreign to 
the true use of things. (p. 225) 

..regulate their demands 

agreeably to universal love... (p. 

225) 

To be employed in things con- 
nected with virtue... (p. 225) 

..acts contrary to the gracious 
designs of Him who is the owner of 
the earth... (p. 226) 

Goodness remains to be good- 
ness, and the direction of pure wis- 
dom is obligatory on all reasonable 
creatures, (p. 226) 

...greater toil or application to 
business than is consistent with 
pure love.,. (p. 226) 

..to act agreeably to that Di- 
vine wisdom which he graciously 
gives to his servants. (p. 236) 

To labor for a perfect redemp- 
tion from this spirit of oppression is 
the great business of the whole 
family of Christ Jesus in this world. 
(p.249) 
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Throughout A Plea for the Poor 
John Woolman raises our sights, speak- 
ing in lofty words of the highest of con- 
cepts, the universal wisdom that informs, 
directs and inspires right living. 

In short, to know how things work 
requires religious knowledge. It is here 
that the line between positive economics 
and normative economics is blurred. As 
Woolman seeks to understand the nature 
and causes of oppression, he returns 
again and again to spiritual wisdom. His 
explanation, to put it simply, is that op- 
pression occurs when human action 
moves too far out of balance. “While our 
spirits are lively, we go cheerfully 
through business; either too much or too 
little action is tiresome, but a right por- 
tion is healthful to the body and agree- 
able to an honest mind.” (p. 227) In 
Woolman’s world-view, labor is a very 
good thing and clearly part of the created 
order, but too little or too much leads to 
failure and misery. The system has a 
logic: “Divine love imposeth no rigorous 
or unreasonable commands .. .” (p. 229) 


Conclusion 


Are the thoughts of John Woolman, 
writing over two hundred years ago, rele- 
vant to the global economy today? 
While some would write him off as a 
sentimental fool, others in this postmod- 
ern era would be open to the wisdom that 
comes through in a world-view that so 
fully integrates faith and economics. A 
John Woolman writing today would still 
find oppression in our betrayal of the 
Third World, in multiple environmental 
crises, in threats to human rights and civil 
society. A John Woolman today would 
plea for the poor, plea for the alienated, 
plea for the children, plea for the victims 
of war, and plea for the earth. A John 
Woolman today would, as the bumper 
sticker says, think globally and act lo- 
cally, for that is what the John Woolman 
of the 18th century did, and his thoughts 
and actions are of the caliber that tran- 
scend historical details and reach across 
the years to offer a model of the way to 
be. 

I want to end by telling a story 
about my youngest son, Eliot Arthur 
Head, whose middle name honors the 
spiritual impact of Arthur Roberts on our 
lives. I was talking with Eliot one day a 


1997 


couple of years ago about well-known 
Quaker figures. We were discussing what 
people such as George Fox and William 
Penn had done. When I asked, “What did 
John Woolman do?” I was expecting to 
hear answers such as: He fought against 
slavery, he wrote a journal, he wore 
funny clothes, he was a tailor, or perhaps 
he took care of an orchard. Instead, then 
eight-year old Eliot blurted out, proudly 
and without hesitation, that he knew- the 
answer: “John Woolman wrote receipts.” 
To Eliot, this is what John Woolman did; 
he wrote receipts! 

Eliot was remembering the story we 
had read together in which John Wool- 
man was asked by his employer to draw 
up a bill of sale for the purchase of a 
slave. In Eliot’s mind, John Woolman 
wrote receipts, sometimes very memo- 
rable receipts. John Woolman had never 
been involved in such an economic trans- 
action before, and he felt paralyzed as he 
started to write. At 23 years of age, doing 
his day’s work, he recognized that he was 
doing something violating his Christian 
religion, something inconsistent with the 
business of our lives. He went on and did 
the work he was assigned, but the course 
of his life was profoundly changed by the 
events this incident set into motion. 

The thing that struck me about Eliot 
Arthur’s answer is that we all write re- 
ceipts. That is, we all do some little thing 
in the economy. It is all connected. And 
it all must ultimately find harmony with 
“that use of things prescribed by our Re- 
deemer.” (p. 227) We can all stop in the 
face of oppression, examine our actions, 
and turn toward the true use of things. 
We all have the opportunity to attend to 
that deeper Source of economic wisdom 
and to redirect the business of our lives 
toward a healthful and sustainable econ- 
omy. For John Woolman, the religion of 
our lives and the business of our lives 
were not two separate realms. His plea is 
one of wholeness, and I return to this text 
once again with deep gratitude for the 
wholeness of another man, our teacher, 
colleague and friend, Arthur Roberts. O 


*All page references are to The Journal of 
John Woolman and A Plea for the Poor, The John 
Greenleaf Whittier Edition of 1871, New York: 
Corinth Books, 1961. While Phillips P. Moulton’s 
excellent edition of The Journal and Major Essays 
of John Woolman, N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press, 1971 
is now a scholarly standard, I have returned in this 
paper to the text of my first reading of Woolman. 
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by Eleanor Dart 
Pima Meeting (IMYM) 


I n June of 1942. my father, Francis 
Dart, and my mother, Alice Adams, were 
married. They honeymooned in a se- 
cluded cottage on Lake Michigan. 

“We were so happy,” my mother 
wrote. “But underneath we knew the 
world was tearing apart. Talking it all 
over we became aware that we both 
wanted to be among those who ‘live in 
the Life and Power that takes away the 
occasion for wars.’ We pledged to God 
and to each other that if Francis was 
allowed to get his Ph.D. without interrup- 
tion we would offer two years of his life 
to the American Friends Service Commit- 
fee. 

And so in January of 1947, just two 
months after I was born, my father went 
to Germany as a Quaker Relief worker. 
He was thirty-three years old. His experi- 
ences there changed his life, and affected 
each of us in the family in powerful ways. 
When he came back I was just over two 
years old, and my sister Helen was three 
and a half. He used to tell us stories about 
things he’d seen in those years, to teach 
us about love and suffering and the good 
that can be touched in every human heart. 

When World War II ended, 
German-speaking people who had lived 
for generations in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and all over Eastern Eu- 
rope were uprooted, put on trains, and 
sent to a war-ravaged Germany. Farmers, 
teachers, shopkeepers, housewives, chil- 
dren—millions of people were systemati- 
cally moved out of their homes and sent 
west. My father wrote, “They were al- 
lowed to take no money, no belongings 
except what they could carry with them. 
They did not know where they were go- 
ing, indeed no one knew until they were 
put off the transport according to an arbi- 
trary distribution. They found themselves 
in a strange town without funds or re- 
sources. They did not want to come, and 
they were not wanted.” 


Francis and Alice Dart — Family Photo 


hese sweres thesretusees, athe 
Fluchtlinge. In the town of Oldenburg, 
where my father was posted, a team of 
ten Quakers did what they could to 
help. There were shortages—or total 
lack—of everything: shelter, heat, blan- 
kets, food, medicine, clothing, shoes.... 

One of the refugees who got off 
the train in Oldenburg was a shoe- 
maker. He made his way to the Quaker 
center and offered his services. But 
there was no leather to be had. Olden- 
burg was in the American Zone, and a 
U.S. Army Depot was located there, to 
supply military troops. Most of the 
troops had already been demobilized 
and gone home. This is the story that 
my father told to my sister Helen and 
me: 


I went to the army depot and met 
with a young man who was the quar- 
termaster. He sat behind a shiny 
desk, On the desk was a picture of his 
wife and small son. I told him about 
you girls, and we talked for a while 
about our families, so far away. 

“Are there any leather goods in 


the depot?” I asked. 

We walked through the storage 
rooms and found stacks and stacks of 
leather holsters for Army issue re- 
volvers. 

“Would it be possible for you to let 
us have some of these, for making 
shoes?’ I asked. 

“No, no, it’s against regulations, it 
can’t be done,” was the quartermas- 
ter’s reply. 

“Well, could I perhaps have just 
one holster?” 

“Sure, why not? Who would miss 
it?” he said. 

So he gave me one leather holster 
and said good bye. 

I went back to the Quaker center 
and gave the holster to the shoemaker. 
Three days later he brought back a 
single small child’s shoe. 

‘U.S. Army’ it read, across the toe. 

I took the shoe to the Army Depot 
and asked to speak to the young quar- 
termaster again. I put the single 
child’s shoe on his desk. 

The quartermaster looked at it for a 
long time without speaking. 

“You can have all the leather you 
can use,” he said. 


What can one person do, in the face 
of immense suffering? 

I believe, as my father taught me 
through his stories, that all the help in the 
world comes through individuals who 
open their hearts, one person at a time. O 


rancis Dart became a convinced 
Friend in his twenties, attending 


wife Alice were among the small group 
of Friends who started Eugene Monthly 
Meeting in Oregon in the 1950’s. Fran- 
cis was a member of the Planning Com- 
mittee that conceptualized North Pacific 
Yearly Meeting when NPYM separated 
from Pacific Yearly Meeting in 1972, 
and was the first Clerk of NPYM. Francis 
and Alice have three children—Helen 
Dart, a member of Eugene Monthly 
Meeting; Eleanor Dart, a member of 
Pima Monthly Meeting in Tucson, Ari- 
zona; and Paul Dart, who lives in Eu- 
gene, Oregon. Francis Dart’s younger 
brother Leonard, with his wife Martha 
(Marty), members of Claremont Meet- 
ing, are well known among Friends in 
California and the Southwest. 
cS 4 
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Ithaca Meeting in New York. He and his 
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Friends Celebrate 
50th Anniversary of 
Quaker Nobel Peace Prize 


Ov of the ways that Western Friends 
celebrated the 50th Anniversary of 
the Quaker Nobel Peace Prize was to 
show the German documentary, “Love 
Amid the Ruins”—about Quaker relief 
work in Europe after World War II. 

Ojai (CA) Meeting reports: “We felt 
that by presenting this tape at a meeting 
after one of our First Day worship ser- 
vices we could let our community know 
of the selfless work done by Quakers. At 
this meeting Claire Gorfinkle of the 
Pasadena AFSC office spoke movingly. 
When we started this project, we felt that 
if we had about fifteen people attending, 
it would be a big meeting. We sent news 
releases to twelve newspapers and other 
publications in Ojai and the surrounding 
area. We invited Quaker meetings and 
worship groups to attend. We called 
friends to invite them. Above all, we 
prayed for divine help in our undertaking. 
The result of this activity was an inspir- 
ing and informative meeting with about 
forty in attendance.” 

Whitleaf (CA) Meeting sponsored a 
showing of this documentary at Whittier 
College on October 6. Susanne Weil, a 
professor of English and associate clerk 
of the Friends Association of Higher Ed- 
ucation, hosted this event. Judi Samuels, 
the director of the Southwest Regional 
Office of the AFSC, was guest speaker. 

Whitleaf Meeting is also sponsoring 
a “Nobel Prize Peace Essay Contest” for 
Whittier College students as part of its 
outreach effort. Whittier First Friends 
Church will host a luncheon for contest 
winners on December 7. 

Reno Meeting celebrated the award- 
ing of Quaker Nobel Peace Prize by hay- 
ing an open house for its just-completed 
Meetinghouse on November 2! 

Other Western Meetings to cele- 
brate the Nobel Peace Prize Anniversary 
include Eugene and San Francisco. 

At the Philadelphia AFSC office, a 
special celebration was held on Novem- 
ber 15 in which Nobel Peace Prize recipi- 
ent and former Costa Rican President 
Oscar Arias Sanchez urged public sup- 
port for a campaign against international 
arms transfers. —Editor. 0 


You Can Help an Iraqi Child.... 


A ee 


Iraqi child in hospital, Baghdad, September, 1997—Photo by Kathy Bergen 


his photo has been turned into a postcard with a letter to Secretary of State 

Madeleine Albright calling for an end to the “needless suffering” caused by 
sanctions against Iraq. To obtain this postcard and/or more information, contact 
Kathy Bergen, Coordinator, Middle East Peace Education, AFSC, 1501 Cherry St, 
Philadelphia PA 19102. tel: (215) 241-7019. email: kbergen@ afsc.org 


even years ago, the U.S.-led Allies were sent to Iraq. Seven years later, 

more than one hundred Iraqi children die every day as a result of economic 
sanctions (U.N. International Children’s Emergency Fund, 1996). More than 
one million Iraqis—including 567,000 children—have died as a result of 
economic sanctions (U.N. Food and Agricultural Organization, December 
1995). 

According to Sonia Tuma, director of the AFSC Middle East program in 
Pasadena, there is something you can do to end this economic war against Iraq. 
Between now and January 15, send an Infant Friend-Ship kit for an Iraqi 
mother as she leaves the hospital with a newborn child. 

Wrap the following items in one of the receiving blankets and fasten with 
safety pins: 


2 gowns or sleepers 

2 receiving blankets (1 sq. yd. each) 

4 diapers (of absorbent cotton) 

2 shirts 

1 sweater (optional) 

4 diaper pins 

1 bar of soap or small container of baby powder 


Sizes up to 24 months only. All items should be NEW. Send the kit to: 


Tom Moore, Director 

AFSC Emergency & Material Assistance Program 
1501 Cherry Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19102-1479 
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Friendly News § 


Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly Meeting 


isiting is a major theme from Pacific 

Northwest Quarterly Meeting’s con- 
stituent worship groups and meetings. 
An important visit included one from 
Joyce Rawlings-Davies of Philadelphia. 
She presented day-long workshops at 
Eastside and Olympia Meetings on Hilde- 
gard of Bingen and George Fox—com- 
paring the mysticism of these two. Her 
presentation included lecture, pictures, 
discussion, and a footwork “dance” of the 
universe. It was a full and wonderful 
day. 

Another visitor, Jonas Davis, AFSC 
staffer, reported on her visit to Africa at a 
joint meeting for all the Puget Sound 
worship groups and at Sandpoint meet- 
ing. And Jonathan Roise of University 
Friends Meeting spoke about his visit and 
work with Sea la Vida in Nicaragua. 

At the fall quarterly meeting, the 
quarter approved the formation of a 
Friends Committee on Washington State 
Public Policy. This is a state-wide equiv- 
alent of the Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation. The purpose will be to 
inform Friends on public policy issues in 
the state of Washington, including leg- 
islative, executive, and administrative 
policies, and to provide timely opportuni- 
ties and means for the expression of 
Friends’ concerns to public officials. 
With a proposed budget of $4,000 for the 
first year, this is an ambitious undertak- 
ing for Friends in Washington. Meetings 
are being asked for donations—both as 
groups and as individuals. The quarterly 
meeting has constituent groups outside 
the State of Washington and expressed 
hope that someday similar committees 
could be started for those areas as well. 

It seems that the cooler weather is 
turning meetings’ attention to their li- 
braries. Olympia and University meet- 
ings in particular are rearranging their 
libraries, trying to make them easier for 
Friends to use. Nothing like a little Bar- 
clay with cocoa on a rainy night. 

For other rainy occasions, Port 
Townsend, Bellingham and Olympia 
Friends have soup on their minds. 
Olympia is starting a soup and lifestories 
series—once a month sharing wherein 
one member of the meeting is asked to 
talk about her/his life, growth, beliefs, 


Members of the Pacific Yearly Meeting Permanent Site Community—Mark Koenig, 
Brian Vura-Weis, and Chuck Orr—display model of a gathering space at proposed PYM 
permanent site. No actual site has been selected. 

Staff Photo 


hopes and fears. Port Townsend and 
Bellingham have a regular soup dinner 
as a community building activity. 
University Meeting put out a sur- 
vey form for all members and attenders, 
asking people to envision what they 
want their meeting to be, to do, to look 
like. The three-page questionnaire 
asked opinions, backgrounds, and in- 
volvement levels.—Marie O6esting, 
Olympia Monthly Meeting (NPYM) 


Hawaii Friends 


year ago it was a dream: a camp 
for our teen-agers. We had no 
money, no experience, no leaders, and 
most of our teenagers had not been seen 
at any Quaker function since they were 
10. And yet*it all came to pass just as 
we had imagined, with way opening 
step by step. When camp ended and 
families met at the airport, the campers, 
so recently almost strangers, stood ina 
tight knot at the baggage conveyor, 
while the parents stood at a distance, 
nudging each other with glee. There 
was our evidence that camp had been a 
success! 
Now how on earth did we do it? 
A handful of us thought up the 
plan. (We were a Sub-Committee of the 
First Day School Committee, but 
“Camp Committee” for short.) We had 
no ready-made site, so the kids could 
camp out: some days at the beach and 
then a hike in the mountains. Relatives 


of a Committee member volunteered to 
come from the East Coast to be our lead- 
ers: they were highly experienced at di- 
recting Quaker camps. Their offer was a 
wonderful advantage to us: we skipped 
the search for personnel. We made a 
rough-guess budget: with our leaders ask- 
ing only air-fare we could ask our Meet- 
ing for $1,000 and charge $200 per 
camper, with scholarships on request. 

We chose the age range of 11 to 15 
and sent out a questionnaire to tell the 
kids our ideas and ask what activities 
they would and would not like, and when 
they were free. (Their ideas included 
fishing, camping, and cooking out—and 
NO long Meeting for Worship.) The final 
decisions on program and dates were left 
to the leaders. 

The role of the leaders was probably 
different from established camps, for the 
Committee handled all the administrative 
work and communication with the fami- 
lies and the Meeting, while the leaders 
were responsible for just the week of 
camp: logistics, activities, Quaker values. 
Even the program would depend to some 
degree on the sites, which were selected 
by a third group living on the island 
where camp would take place. The Com- 
mittee's job was to stay in touch with all 
parties and try to weave the wishes and 
requirements of each in with the rest. 

Each mailing was worked out by the 
group: drafted by one of us, revised by 
the rest, and checked again. After the 
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questionnaire we sent out a snappy list of 
activities to the kids, and a prosy descrip- 
‘tion of goals to the parents, with two 
up-dates over the following months. We 
made our own forms (Registration and 
finance; Health information and permis- 
sion); our lawyer drew up a liability re- 
lease for parents and a Personnel agree- 
ment for leaders; and at our Finance 
Committee’s request we required proof of 
health insurance from campers and lead- 
ers alike. We noted “Quakers don’t sue” 
in our cover letter—but these days even 
Quaker camps are heavily insured. 

Besides keeping the Clerk of our 
Meeting abreast of our progress, we 
wrote two reports to our Business Meet- 
ing, which generously, and willingly, 
provided the $1,000 we asked for. The 
two Co-Clerks worked together on exten- 
sive correspondence with the leaders, the 
lawyer, the treasurer, and other commit- 
tees. Communication—compromise—ac- 
commodation. There could never be 
enough of these, though each effort 
seemed like all we could bear to do. 

Midway through our preparations 
the crisis came: our leaders withdrew 
because of family problems. It seemed 
impossible to go on without them, but 
unthinkable to cancel camp! By then we 
had a considerable community deter- 
mined to make it work, and two Friends 
who had been helping with site selection 
at once offered to step in. Both had broad 
experience as leaders in Quaker camps as 
well as intimate knowledge of the sites 
which they themselves had chosen for the 
camp. 

The day was saved; the Committee 
turned back to the details of overdue 
forms and checks, questions old and new, 
letters, reports, and phone calls; weaving 
the threads, until suddenly it was a whole 
fabric. During the summer the leaders 
rounded up tents and equipment, bought 
food and supplies, tried out the hike and 
the beach, and planned a flexible pro- 
gram. 

The August day came and camp 
began. There were 9 campers, all with 
“Mother made me come” in their eyes. 
Within hours, so we hear, the kids began 
to be close. There followed, so we hear, a 
glorious week of full, relaxed days and 
long, late nights of talk. On the last day 
they kept up their worship-sharing for 
two hours. Yes, camp was a dream come 
true.—Sasha Bley-Vroman, Honolulu 
(PYM) 


Arizona Half- Yearly Meeting 


©) at last! ‘Tis the season (or 
‘twas the season) for Arizona 
Friends to head for the cool pines of 
Prescott to refresh our bodies (wilted 
under the heat and humidity of a mon- 
soon season which seemed to have 
lasted for ever), our minds, and our 
spirits with the beauty of nature and the 
enjoyment of worship and Friendly fel- 
lowship. I am talking, of course, about 
Arizona Half-Yearly Meeting, held at 
our usual fall venue of Emmanuel Pines 
camp. It was a special pleasure this 
year to welcome many new members 
and attenders to our gathering. 

The subject for consideration at 
this meeting was Quaker Witness, par- 
ticularly as exemplified in volunteer 
service, and the preliminary reading 
was the Epistle from the Quaker Volun- 
teer Service, Training and Witness 
Conference, held last April in New Jer- 
sey and attended by Jay and Pat Jemi- 
son from Prescott Worship Group. 
Themes from this Epistle resonated 
through the weekend - the need for 
projects to be “Spirit led” and based in 
worship, and the importance of follow- 
ing Quaker process, consisting of wait- 
ing, discerning a leading, reaching 
clearness, receiving oversight and ren- 
dering accountability, continuing sup- 
port, and finally, but not least, laying 
down of concern. 

To help us focus more closely on 
our theme, we changed the usual order 
of our program, and our first session 
began with sharing from a number of 
Friends of their experience of Quaker 
Witness through service, and from this 
we led directly into Meeting for Wor- 
ship. The morning ended with Worship 
Sharing where, in small groups, we 
considered questions such as “how do 
we ensure that our service is Spirit 
led?” 

In Meeting for Business, the 
Jemisons gave a further report on the 
progress of the AHYM Prison Project 
which arose from their concern about 
the increasing number of elderly prison- 
ers in the system. The project should be 
“up and running” within the next six 
months and recruitment and training of 
volunteers is under way, some of the 
training being provided by the Depart- 
ment of Corrections and additional 
training provided by Jay and Pat. One 
extremely positive step, showing a rela- 
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tionship built on an ongoing development 
of mutual respect and trust, is that the 
Department of Corrections offered to pre- 
pare and print the copies of a brochure for 
distribution by prison chaplains to inter- 
ested inmates. Monthly Meetings have 
been asked to consider how to continue 
funding of the AHYM Prison Project be- 
yond October 1998. 

Friends were also asked to consider 
the recommendations of an AHYM Ad 
Hoc Committee on whether there should 
be a Quaker presence at Clemency and 
Commutation Hearings when a death 
penalty is approaching. There were re- 
ports on the projects being carried out by 
AFSC/AZ and also on the plans to cele- 
brated the SOth anniversary of the award- 
ing of the Nobel Peace Prize for Quaker 
service. More on this in my next report. 

The afternoon continued with dis- 
cussion groups on the AHYM Prison Pro- 
ject, on the Evolution of Ministry/Coun- 
seling/Oversight/Eldering, and on Iden- 
tity, Authority and Community. An 
evening of singing and fellowship around 
the campfire was enjoyed by Friends of 
all ages, and later, Friends were able to 
watch a slide show and participate in a 
discussion on the Pro Nica/Nicaragua 
project of SEYM. Sunday Morning began 
with Worship Sharing and the weekend 
came to a close with Meeting for Wor- 
ship where we were joined at the end by 
the children and young people who had 
followed their own very active program 
but who joined and completed the gath- 
ered meeting in a way which we all ap- 
preciated.—Doris Tyldesley, Tempe 
(IMYM) 


Friends Committee on 
Washington State Public Policy 
(FCWSPP) 


Dear Friends in Washington State, 


During the September, 1997, Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly Meeting of North 
Pacific Yearly Meeting, a minute was 
adopted, approving the formation of a 
Friends Committee on Washington State 
Public Policy, similar to FCNL, to pro- 
vide information and a voice for Friends 
in Washington State on local legislative 
and public policy issues. 

FCWPP will be an independent 
body, whose steering committee will be 
composed of up to two_ representatives 
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from each interested monthly or preparative meeting affiliated with 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly Meeting and located in Washington State, 
and one representative from each interested worship group, together 
with a smaller number of at-large Friends. Guidance and comments 
will also be sought from Washington meetings and worship groups 
regarding public policy choices and priorities. 

Meetings and worship groups will receive a further request for 
comment on a range of proposed policy priorities, to guide FCWPP in 
its monitoring of the 1998 Session of the Washington State Legislature. 

We hope that your meeting will join interested Friends throughout 
Washington State, as we continue the long Friends tradition of 
“speaking truth to power.” We also urge you and your meeting to 
consider a monetary contribution toward our proposed first year budget 
of $4000. Finally, we ask that you begin to discuss policy priorities you 
would like to see considered for adoption by FCWPP. 

Please let the organizing committee know the names and ad- 
dresses (mail, voice mail, e-mail, fax) of any representatives you 
appoint, let us know of any financial pledges you are able to make, as 
individuals or as a meeting, and any policy priorities you would like to 
see considered, by communicating with organizing committee clerk 
Dan Clark, PO Box 1222, Walla Walla, WA 99362, tel. 509-522-0399, 
e-mail: clarkdb@bmi.net, fax 509-522-0414. 


Pacific Northwest Quarter Meeting Minute 
on the Creation of Friends Committee on Washington 
State Public Policy — September 27, 1997 


pee have long been concerned with public policy issues, begin- 
ning with our early experience with questions of religious liberty, 
prison conditions, mental institutions, the institution and abolition of 
slavery, issues of war and peace, and social and economic justice. 

These concerns have led to the establishment of a number of 
Quaker organizations whose central purpose has been to affect public 
policy or those with authority over it. 

With the withdrawal of the federal government in the United 
States from its traditional role in many matters, public policy is being 
increasingly dealt with at the state level, making it important that 
Friends have the means for the timely expression of our views regard- 
ing issues of traditional and current Quaker concern as public decision- 
making is either being considered or implemented. 

The need to establish a Friends Committee on Washington Public 
Policy was first given corporate expression at an interest group at North 
Pacific Yearly Meeting’s annual session in 1996. We have seasoned 
this concern, and now feel we are able to approve the following minute: 


| Dg Northwest Quarterly Meeting of North Pacific Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Religious Society of Friends approves the creation of a 
Friends Committee on Washington State Public Policy as an indepen- 
dent body, to be composed of representatives of all interested monthly 
meetings, preparative meetings, and worship groups, as well as individ- 
ual Friends in the State of Washington who are affiliated with Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly Meeting, for the purpose of informing Friends on 
public policy issues and providing timely opportunities for the expres- 
sion of Friends’ concerns to public officials and others involved in the 
making of public policy. We urge Friends bodies and individual 
Friends to take part in and to support this Committee and to bring 
Friends values and spirit of reconciliation to this important work. LJ 
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Western Young Friends 
New Year's Gathering 
1996-97 Epistle 


To Friends Everywhere: 
(to the tune of “My Favorite Things”) 


Raindrops in torrents and drizzles that showered 
Kept us inside while community flowered 
Backrubs & bad jokes & Big Wind That Blows 
This is the way that a Gathering grows 


Muffins in ovens with heat fluctuations 
Plunged into darkness by power cessations 
Candles and lanterns and Mag-lites we raise 
Sharing good company through the delays 


Piling up brush that the camp needed clearing 
Under illusions that dinner was nearing 
Bunch of wet people all huddled with tea 
Wellspring's a place soggy Friends like to be 


Working together for meals and clean dishes 
Eating concoctions supremely delicious 
Taking our fantasies down from the shelves 
Teaching each other to just be ourselves 


Things to keep with us and things we desire 
Things to let go of we cast in the fire 
Cuddled in piles as midnight drew near 
Worship and music rang in the new year 


In the darkness In the silence 
In a ring of friends 

We look at the way that the 
Gathering grows 

And pray that it never ends 


—Western Young Friends 1996-97 
Wellspring Renewal Center 
Philo, California 


he Western Young Friends New Year’s Gather- 

ing meets once a year in Northern California or 
Southern Oregon. Thirty or forty people come from 
up and down the West Coast along winding country 
roads to meet, worship, sing, dance, and cook to- 
gether. We grow in our faith, learn more about 
Quaker process, and often do some teaching as well. 
Preparing our own food is an essential part of the 
Gathering, and the kitchen is always a center of 
joyful activity. 

Cost: $110 for adults and teens (half price for 
children under 12). Date: Dec. 28, 1997—Jan.2, 
1998. Location: Cample Mirtlewood, Oregon. Reg- 
istrar: Colin Anderson, 2415 Prospect St, Berkeley 
CA 94704. (510) 548-1786. 
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Memorial Minutes 


David Alan Munro 


avid Munro was the last person who 

would want some kind of religious 
label attached to him, but his whole adult 
life was an expression of caring for oth- 
ers. With World War II pacifism and 
through many causes during his life, 
Dave was outspoken and vigorous in his 
concern for the victims of an overreach- 
ing society. A writer in love with the 
magic of words, David criticized the 
powers of this world in numerous publi- 
cations: Time, Space and Time, and The 
Daily Palma Post, a daily newspaper pro- 
duced in 1932 by Dave and his first wife, 
Mary, in Palma de Mallorca. David 
taught linguistics and English in Chicago, 
Cuba, Nigeria, Montana, and finally to 
Vietnamese students at Cal State Fuller- 
ton. 

Born on 16 October, 1903, David, at 
93, continued to write, to observe and 
comment on the affairs of men, and to 
walk with Mardi, the last of many dogs 
that had toured Laguna Beach with this 
tall, long-striding man. For many years 
David was a member of Orange County 
Monthly Meeting and its Peace and So- 
cial Concerns Committee Some thought 
his outspoken opinions at times outra- 
geous, but his positions gave a nudge to 
those less courageous to be a little more 
assertive. In the words of one friend, “he 
taught us to view matters of conscience 
as more important than matters of earning 
a living.” 

Raised in the Chicago suburb of 
Highland Park, David earned his B.A. at 
Northwestern University and his M.A. at 
Wayne State University. It was during a 
World War II anti-war demonstration in 
New York that he met Evelyn Smith, 
whom he married in 1945. 

With Evelyn, his wife of 52 years, 
David was active in Laguna Beach envi- 
ronmental issues, helping to keep that 
“village” by the ocean the special place 
that it is. His real focus has been on 
opposition to militarism and governmen- 
tal oppression of the dissenting ordinary 
person. To this end David was a strong 
supporter of Amnesty International. 

David and Evelyn raised three 
daughters in Laguna Beach, Abigail, Re- 
becca, and Hannah, who gave him 12 
grandchildren and 2 great-grandchildren. 
In his first marriage, he had three chil- 
dren, 7 grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. David Munro died suddenly 
of pneumonia on February 20, 1997. O 


Kenneth W. Schmoe 


Ke: was the oldest child of Ruth Pick- 
ering Schmoe and Floyd Schmoe. 
He was born in Seattle on September 
28th, 1920, and was joined Later by Es- 
ther, Bill and Ruthanna. 

He spent his early years on Mt. 
Rainier where his dad was park naturalist. 
There he gained a love of nature and 
learned to ski. He attended Lake Forest 
Park Elementary school and Roosevelt 
High School in Seattle. He went to Whit- 
worth College and graduated from the 
University of Washington with a degree 
in electrical engineering. 

He was raised in the Society of 
Friends and served as a conscientious 
objector from 1942 to 1945, first in 
Oregon, then at Columbia Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York City, and later in 
California. 

He married Agnes Ruckle Harris on 
January 4th, 1944, and they shared the 
following 53 years providing for each 
other’s needs and caring for each other 
and their family. He worked for IBM 
until required to service time clocks both 
at Boeing (when they were producing 
Korean War aircraft) and at the Bremer- 
ton Naval Shipyard. He then went to 
work for Otis Elevator and later Western 
Elevator. He worked at Western Elevator 
from the time it was a four-man operation 
until it merged with U.S. Elevator, from 
which he retired in 1985. He was instru- 
mental in Western’s growth and manage- 
ment and the design of the Western Hy- 
draulic Elevator. 

As a member of University Friends 
Meeting, Little Meeting and, as it was 
established, Eastside Meeting, he helped 
to build and support the Friends commu- 
nity in the Northwest. He took part in 
many art festivities to promote Peace and 
Social Justice and was an ever present 
part of work parties to help the meetings 
and create Floyd’s Peace Park. 

Ken enjoyed sharing travel with 
family members and visited Canada, 
Mexico, Europe, Southeast Asia, Japan 
and China, as well as much of the U.S. 

A quiet, gentle and fun-loving fa- 
ther and grandfather, he will be greatly 
missed by his wife Agnes: his father 
Floyd; his four daughters, Ruth and 
husband Ralph Heft, Judy MiSoon and 
husband Kevin Hudson, and Liz and hus- 
band Peter Wick; his two sons Tom and 
wife Martha, and Mike and_ wife 
Teresa; his grandchildren Rebecca. 
Tomiko, Jesse, Alex, Ella, Sara, Olivia 
and Morgan; and his brothers and sisters 
and their families. O 
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Oliver Saxon Heckman 


liver Saxon Heckman was. born 

September 4, 1900, in Lehmasters, 
Pennsylvania, the son of the late Henry 
Lesher Heckman and Mary Etter Heck- 
man. After a childhood on the farm, he 
received a B.A. from Lebanon Valley 
College. He took further courses at 
Columbia University and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, receiving an M.A. 
from the University of Illinois. He 
taught political science and history at 
Lake Forest College and at Earlham 
College. For twenty years Oliver was 
superintendent of the Neshaminy Dis- 
trict Schools in Langhorne, PA, and 
taught college during the summer. 

On July 5, 1927 Oliver married 
Eva Cooper in the Little Church 
Around the Corner in New York City. 

The Quaker influence at Earlham 
College brought Oliver into relation- 
ship with the Quaker meeting. The 
family church memberships were trans- 
ferred to the West Richmond Meeting 
in Indiana. Oliver served there as a 
Sunday school teacher of adolescent 
youth, as clerk when the family moved 
to the Harrisburg Meeting, and as Clerk 
of Ministry and Worship later in 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania. He was par- 
ticularly active in the celebration of the 
275th anniversary of the founding of 
Pennsylvania. Upon moving to Ari- 
zona, Oliver transferred his member- 
ship to Phoenix Monthly Meeting on 
July 5, 1970. There he served on Fi- 
nance Committee and with Ministry 
and Oversight. 

Oliver Heckman was the author 
of magazine articles and pamphlets 
dealing with historical subjects. He 
also spoke to audiences on Quaker top- 
a 

Oliver took his work seriously, 
often shouldering assignments regard- 
less of the challenges they provoked. 
Some of his responsibilities included 
speaking at Lake Forest College on 
Supreme Court decisions and coaching 
the football team at Swarthmore High 
School, never having played that sport 
himself. Oliver had a close relation- 
ship with his family. He shared his 
passion for flowers and plants and his 
sense of humor with his friends. 

Oliver was preceded in death by 
his wife Eva. He is survived by his 
son, Dr. Richard C. Heckman, of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, and _ three 
grandchildren. He also has surviving 
nieces and nephews in Pennsylvania. 
Oliver died on May 13, 1997.0 
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Truth’s Bright Embrace: Essays and Po- 
ems in Honor of Arthur O. Roberts, Paul 
N. Anderson and Howard R. Macy, eds, 
Newberg, OR: George Fox University 
Press, 1996: 


Ane Roberts has grown into great 
stature and respect among evangeli- 
cal Friends after thirty years of teaching 
at George Fox college in Newberg, Ore- 
gon, pastoring, and active organizational 
work in Northwest Yearly Meeting and 
Evangelical Friends International. His 
past includes such apparently (to many 
liberal Friends) contradictory aspects as 
writing enthusiastically about missionary 
work among the Inuit peoples, and driv- 
ing around in the late-sixties with a 
“McCarthy for President” sticker on his 
Car. 

This book, by friends of Arthur 
Roberts, embraces history, biblical schol- 
arship, poetry, and economics. The es- 
says in this book are well worth the time 
of anyone who wishes an introduction to 
the “who’s who” of evangelical Quaker 
scholars and writers. The scope of their 
work might surprise you. Some fits pre- 
conceived notions. Much more opens up 
wider understanding of both modern and 
early Quaker thought and practice. 

The writings of John Punshon, Dean 
Frieday, Hugh Barbour and others shed 
valuable light on the complexity of con- 
temporary evangelical Friends. These 
essays speak to some of the ways in 
which their faith both draws deeply on 
and differs from the doctrines and evan- 
gelism of first generation Friends. From 
this perspective alone, this book should 
be required reading for all those who seek 
to make connections among all the yearly 
meetings in the western U.S. Lon 
Fendall’s commentary on the evangelical 
Quakers and public policy raises interest- 
ing questions for Friends organizations, 
particularly FCNL, as they seek to reach 
a broader membership. 

The book is also full of the unex- 
pected such as Vail Palmer’s research on 
seventeenth century writings of John 
Bellers. Bellers had sufficient impact on 
modem thought about political economy 
to merit footnote by Karl Marx in Das 
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Kapital and acknowledgement by 
Robert Owen as an important source for 
his utopian, Socialist thinking. In a 
different context, David LaShana pro- 
vides a challenging perspective on 
Quaker relations with the native Ameri- 
cans in the late 1600s. He places early 
Quakers in a unique niche of evangeliz- 
ing for Christ among the tribes without 
attempting to impose European culture 
in addition to their well-known treat- 
ment of the tribes with respect and hon- 
esty. 


RAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


fos Proceedings of the 1995 Pa- 
cific Northwest Quaker Wo- 
men’s Theological Conference are. 
currently available. For more infor- 
mation, contact Celia Mueller, 
16340 SE Van Zyl Road, Clacka- 
mas, OR 97015. (503) 658-7543. 
Another significant report on this 
concern is Marge Abbott’s Pendle 
Hill Pamphlet 323: An Experiment 
in Faith: Quaker Women Tran- 
scending Differences. 
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A valuable perspective on Quaker 
economics is presented by Tom Head, 
the one contributor from North Pacific 
Yearly Meeting. He reflects on John 
Woolman’s economic model, a model 
which asserts what might be, not what 
is, and requires spiritual wisdom as well 
as business skill. Woolman equates our 
individual interests, not with personal 
affluence but with the common interest 
where all people are fed and cared for, 
a vision which modern economic think- 
ing dismisses as “soft, idealistic or even 
deluded.” 

Without a doubt, a central thread 
in this book is to assert the primacy of 
Christ as the central authority of 
Friends. I found much that I disagree 
with, but also many essays which reach 
beyond stereotypes. Truth’s Bright 
Embrace provides worthwhile reading 
and a sometimes uncomfortable chal- 
lenge to my understanding of who we 
are in the Religious Society of Friends. 


—Marge Abbott, Multnomah Monthly 
Meeting (NPYM) 
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A Certain Kind of Perfection: An Anthol- 
ogy of Liberal and Evangelical Quaker 
Writers by Margery Post Abbott, Pendle 
Hill Publications.Wallingford, PA 1997. 
305 pages, $20.00 paperback. 


Or. the years since the founding of 
the Religious Society of Friends, 
there have been many efforts to build 
bridges between the divisions that charac- 
terize our 350 year history. Rufus Jones 
hoped to bring about unity among Friends 
by proposing a common book of disci- 
pline. 

Right after World War II, Friends 
from the Orthodox and Hicksite traditions 
brought about organizational unity in 
Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, 
Canadian, and New England Yearly 
Meetings. The Friends World Committee 
for Consultation (FWCC) was founded 
following two all-Friends conferences in 
1920 and 1937 to establish lines of com- 
munication. In the west, Pacific Yearly 
Meeting opted for independent status in 
1947 and regularly appoints official rep- 
resentatives to Friends General Confer- 
ence, Friends United Meeting, Evangeli- 
cal Friends International, FWCC, and the 
General Reunion of Friends in Mexico. 
Along with the independent North Pacific 
and Intermountain Yearly Meetings, it 
took the initiative in launching the first 
gathering of western Friends from FUM 
and EFI yearly meetings in 1992. 

Experience over the years shows 
that any organizational unity is virtually 
impossible among the wide spectrum of 
Friends associations. Yet this has not 
discouraged Friends in the Pacific North- 
west. For several years women from 
Canadian, Northwest, and North Pacific 
Yearly Meetings have been meeting and 
sharing their spiritual journeys. And it 
has been out of these meetings that 
Margery Abbott was prompted to write 
this anthology of evangelical and liberal 
Quaker writers. She notes in her intro- 
duction that she could not find any vol- 
ume which drew together writers from 
both evangelical and liberal traditions, 
the groups that co-exist in the Pacific 
Northwest. We are indebted to her for 
this collection of Quaker authors—thirty- 
one Quaker women and men from over 
three centuries, from George Fox to 
Howard Macy, which bring to focus the 
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(“Book Reviews,” continued from page 32) 
common threads in our heritage. 

The unusual title of the book calls 
for definition. In his 1979 article 
“Toward a Rethinking of the Quaker 
Message,” (Friends Journal, 10-1-79) 
Kenneth Boulding defined perfection in 
terms of social action and the essential 
mystery that is God. The Quaker mes- 
sage is “a call to a certain kind of perfec- 
tion.” Perfection includes an absolute in- 
tegrity and “a passion for veracity even in 
minute particulars of language.” It is 
much more than ethical living. It is 
obedience to the “power of the Lord” 
which is close and present to each person, 
and yet still remains “profoundly mysteri- 
ous—an uncertain visitation of grace, not 
under human control to be turned on and 
off at will, but also responsive to human 
need.” Arthur Roberts, an evangelical 
Friend, knows perfection in the context to 
the call to holiness and sanctification. 
Jesus’ words, “Be ye perfect as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect” is the voice 
of God within. 

The anthology is organized into 
three sections: The first examines the 
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central aspects of perfection: the bap- 
tism with the Holy Spirit/encounter 
with the Inward Light. The second 
discusses the life of spiritual maturity 
and active compassion which grows out 
of the encounter. And the third section 
presents the ways in which various 
Friends have described their faith en- 
counters and spiritual journeys. 

What struck me as most signifi- 
cant was that here, in one volume, is a 
compilation of writings of ancient and 
modern writers from the whole spec- 
trum of Quaker beliefs and practices, 
known in their own traditions, but virtu- 
ally unknown in other branches. While 
it acknowledges the present divisions 
among Friends, it also points to the 
same roots in George Fox, noting that 
each branch tends to select those state- 
ments that support their own positions. 
For example, the Appendix includes the 
“Advices of the Elders of Balby” and 
George Fox’s Letter to the Governor of 
the Barbados. 

Contributing to the wide spectrum 
of Quaker writings is the Foreword by 
Mary Kate Morse, an evangelical 


Friend from George Fox University, and 
words of commendation by Margaret 
Hope Bacon, Quaker historian and au- 
thor. We are also indebted to Carolyn 
Wilhelm, a Quaker artist, for her twelve- 
drawings inspired by the printed text. 
The author, Margery Abbott, in one of 
the selections, shares some of her own 
spiritual journey which helps the reader 
understand her continuing search, a kind 
of work in progress. 

I hope many more Friends can join 
the author’s prayer: “I would love for 
Friends to be able to interact with one 
another across the branches in the way 
Quaker women in the Pacific Northwest 
have been able to do at the theological 
retreats and conferences we have held 
since 1992,” 

What I would like to see is an ac- 
companying study guide which might 
qualify as Quakerism 202. This anthol- 
ogy will be of great help to those who 
continue to seek a common basis for our 
faith and action, and begin to build those 
bridges between our divisions. 

—Robert S. Vogel, Orange Grove 
Friends Meeting (PYM) 


Dec. 27—Jan. 1 


| Calendar 


Year End Retreat: Praying into a 


e offer an outstanding selection of 

books on multicultural and peace 
topics, including bilingual and Spanish 
books. We also carry a unique and varied 
selection of books about social justice, 
Quakers, peace, conflict resolution, 
women’s and men’s studies, African- 
Americans, the Middle East, Asia and 
Pacific, Latin America, and many other 
topics. Write or call for booklists. You 
may order by mail or phone. We will 
special order books at your request. Ask 
about having books to sell at your events. 


New Year with Julian of Norwich and Teresa of 
Avila. Quaker Center. P.O. Box 686, Ben Lomond, 
CA 95005. 


Jan 30—Feb 1. Spirituality of Work. Larry Gaffin. 
Healing the world one person and one job at a time. 
Ben Lomond Quaker Center. 


February 13—16. Annual Conference on Religion 
and Psychology. Anita Barrows and Joanne Yeaton. 
“Finding that of God in Indira’s Net: Earth, Spirit, and 
the Global Crisis.”” Ben Lomond Quaker Center. | 


AFSC Bookstore 
980 North Fair Oaks 
Pasadena, CA 91103 

818-791-1978, ext. 123 
Fax: 818-791-2205 


Feb 27—Mar 1. A Patchwork Faith. Creating and 
claifying our own personal theology. Lynn Fitz- 
Hugh. Ben Lomond Quaker Center. 


We accept Visa and Mastercard. 
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“To turn all we possess into the channel of universal love 
becomes the business of our lives’’...John Woolman. “ 


D uring this holiday season, it is my hope that all of us will find joy in putting John 


Woolman’s words into practice. 


Thanks to generosity of Friends Meetings and individual donors, who provide nearly i 


one fifth of our income, Friends Bulletin is able to circulate widely and affordably. Please | ~ 
contribute what you can and urge your meeting to make a contribution and subscribe ALL __. 
its members. And remember to support our worthwhile Quaker institutions. We are allin ~ 


this together.—Editor. 


Reflections on Quaker Giving.. 


M arge Abbott is a member of the 
Development Committee of Friends 
Committee on National Legislation, but 
what she has to say applies to all our 
Quaker institutions, including Friends 
Bulletin. She wrote the following letter 
to raise awareness of the funds required 
for these institutions to continue to 
function. 


@s money allows people to spend 
full- and part-time working on our be- 
half. FCNL, AFSC, FWCC and our 
Meetings all exist because we want 
them to and because we believe they 
help witness to our vision of a world 
living in peace, creative responses to 
injustice, right sharing of world re- 
sources, waiting in the stillness before 
God, and much, much more. We most 
easily see the work of our Meetings and 
are most aware of their needs. Many of 
our Meetings donate to other Friends 
organizations, but usually this is only a 
token amount of a few hundred dollars 
which hopefully points out an opportu- 
nity for personal contributions. Many 
ways in addition to writing a check exist 
to make your dollars count. A few you 
might consider include: 

—DONATION OF STOCKS: Have 
you.received some stock, perhaps from 
an inheritance, and are not sure what to 
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do with it? One possibility is to donate 
the stock to one of our Friends’ organi- 
zations. They will then normally sell it 
immediately upon receipt. By giving 
the stock directly, you will not have to 
pay capital gains tax and thus can give 
more than you might otherwise be able 
to. 

—MONTHLY PLEDGE OR AUTO- 
MATIC BANK TRANSFER: Often 
40% or more of annual contributions 
are donated around Christmas time, so 
making payroll and other expenses dur- 
ing the course of the year can be diffi- 
cult. Gifts earlier in the year or regular 
monthly contributions help tide over the 
“slow giving” months of the summer. 
Friends organizations appreciate 
monthly or quarterly pledges through 
regular checks. Some, such as FCNL, 
have arrangements for receiving autho- 
rized bank transfers—just as many peo- 
ple do with utility bills. 
—ANNUITIES: Some organizations 
such as FCNL and AFSC have options 
for charitable annuities, pooled life in- 
come funds or other means for an indi- 
vidual to give substantial sums of 
money yet continue to receive the in- 
come from these assets over their life- 
time. FCNL expresses this concept in 
terms of “Give the Tree, but Keep the 
Fruit.” Many variations on this theme exist 
to accommodate different personal situations. 


—BEQUESTS: Each of us should have a 
will, even if we have few assets or think 
we are too young to worry about such 
things, unless we are satisfied with the 
way our assets will be distributed by the 
state after our death. Consider the possi- 
bility of leaving assets to various Friends’ 
organizations in your will either directly 
or through a Charitable Remainder Trust 
which can provide lifetime income for 
another person. 

—INTEREST-FREE LOANS: If you 
have some funds that you do not need, but 
are not sure about the future, you may 
offer them as an interest-free loan. You 
can then recall the loan if you need the 
funds, or decide at any point to turn them 
into an outright contribution. 

A letter to one of the Executive 
Secretary or Treasurer of any Friends or- 
ganization inquiring about specific proce- 
dures for any of these methods of making 
contributions should bring a response 
(even if slow, because most staff is over- 
worked) on the appropriate way to pro- 
ceed. 

Many thanks for any contributions 
you can make. As much as we do as 
volunteers (and that is pretty amazing!) 
we still need to provide financial support 
for a few people to do the nitty-gritty 
work of keeping the organizations which 
magnify Friends voices and actions 
around the nation and the world. O 
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Quaker 
Heritage 
Showcase 

Gifts items for personal use y 
or leadership recognition, 
banquet deco, favors, mugs, 
dolls, ceramics, wood pro- 
ducts, and more. FREE 
BROCHURE. Quaker Her- 
itage Showcase, 10711 N 
Kittatinny, Tucson, AZ 85737. 
1-800-327-2446 


wishes to express its thanks to 


all its supporters! We’re the only 
West Coast Friends secondary 
boarding school! Simple rural 
living, small classes, work program, 
loving community. John Woolman 
School, 13075 Woolman Lane, 
Nevada City, CA 95959. (916) 273- 
3183. 


We are a fellowship seeking to 
enrich and expand our spiritual 
experience. We seek to obey the 
promptings of the Spirit, however 
named. We meet, publish, corre- 
spond. Inquiries welcome! Write: 
Quaker Universalist Fellowship, 206 
Shady Lane, Lexington KY 40503 or 
e-mail rjml @pop.uky.edu 


Correction—Notice in the Nov. issue 
should read: QUAKER TEACHER (HIGH 
SCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY SUBJECTS) 
SEEKS FRIENDS SCHOOL IN WHICH TO 
SERVE. Prefers rural setting. Let’s cor- 
respond. Box 261, Maui, HI 96768. 
1-808-572-1787. 


All ads and informational newsletter in- 
serts must be consistent with beliefs and 
testimonies of Friends. $ .40 per word for 
ads. Minimum charge, $8. Add 10% if 
boxed. Ads should be prepaid, if possible. 
Send for information sheet about prices 
for display ads and newsletter inserts. 
Deadline: 30 days prior to publication. 
Publishing of ads and newsletter 
insert does not imply endorsement by 
L Friends Bulletin. 


Advertisements 


Position Vacant: Enjoy Rent-Free 
Living! The Caretaker Gazette publishes 
80+  property/caretaking-house-sitting 
jobs each issue, world-wide. $24/year. 
1845 Deane-FB, Pullman, WA 99163- 
3509. 509-332-0806 


Resident(s) wanted to share in the 
life of a vital 75+ member Meeting. 
Located half an hour from the ocean and 
redwoods, and an hour north of San Fran- 
cisco. Please address inquiries to: Resi- 
dent Committee, Redwood Forest Meet- 
ing. P.O. Box 1981, Santa Rosa, Califor- 
nia. 95402 


JOHN WOOLMAN SCHOOL Quaker Writers/Artists—is your work 


among The Best of Friends? This anthol- 
ogy, sponsored by the Fellowship of 
Quakers in the Arts, will be published in 
Spring 1998. Categories: fiction, non- 
fiction, poetry, cartoons, line drawings; 
awards in each category. Deadline: Jan- 
uary 1, 1998. To enter, FIRST read the 
complete Guidelines. Send a SASE to 
Kimo Press, P.O. Box 82, Bellefonte PA 
16823. E-mail: fqa@ quaker.org 


Friends House, a 
Quaker-sponsored 
retirement commu- 
nity in Santa Rosa, 
California, 

offers one- and two- 
bedroom garden apar- 
tments or more spa- 
cious three-bedroom, 
two-bath homes for independent living. 
Immediate occupancy may be available. 
An assisted-living home, a skilled nurs- 
ing facility, and adult day care services 
are also available on campus. Friends 
House is situated one hour north of San 
Francisco with convenient access to the 
Pacific coast, redwood forests, cultural 
events, medical services, and shopping. 
Friends House, 684 Benicia Dr, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95409 (707) 538-0152. 


FRIENDS HOUSE 
S: 


(707) 538-1052 


A Quaker-sponsored retire- 
ment facility offering: 
Apartments & houses 
Assisted care 
Skilled nursing 
Adult day care 
www.friendshouse.org 


Acknowledgement 


The editor wishes to thank FUM Friend 
Stan Banker, whose book Quaker Lite 
inspired the notice on the back cover. 
Friends who think that FUM is the final 
words of the Giant in the fairytale, are 
especially urged to read this book about 
the quirks of programmed and unpro- 
grammed Quakers.... 


Vital Statistics 


New MEMBERS/TRANSFERS 


« Naki Stevens, Olympia, WA 

¢ Tony Brown, Ft. Collins, CO 

e Peggy Toney, Reno, NV 

e Henry Skinner, Honolulu, HI 

¢ Ilona Jappinen, Logan, UT 

e Ann Dibble Hess, Multnomah, OR 

e Russ and Verna Curtis, Redwood Forest, 
CA 

e Kathy Hyzy, Multnomah OR 


MARRIAGES/UNIONS 


ePamela Flaherty & David Haussler, 
Sandpoint, ID 


BirTHS 
e Hannah Louise Newby-Smith, July 8, to 


Martha Smith and Michel Newby, Salem 
OR 


DEATHS 


e Anona Hales, Aug. 29, 1997 University 
Friends Meeting, WA 


eEthel Miller, December 16, 1996, 
University Friends Meeting, WA 
e Marie Hubbard, October 29, 1997, 


Redding Meeting , CA 
e Marge Ranger, November, 1997, Clare- 
mont Meeting, CA 


()... Silent Retreat, Jan. 30- 


Feb 1, Camp Huston, Gold Bar, Wash- 
ington. In order to offer an opportunity 
to reach more profound depths in the 
silence, Pacific Northwest Quarterly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends sponsors a Quaker Silent Re- 
treat. The Retreat will be at Camp Hus- 
ton, a tranquil forested setting, 1 to 1 
1/2 hours by car east of Seattle. Retreat 
fee is $40, with financial aid available. 
Please contact registrar Betsy Griscom 
for full information and registration 
form: Betsy Griscom, 6250 Pine Street 
Loop, Sandpoint, ID 83864. (208)265- 
4874.e-mail: betsy @netw.com 
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Quaker After 
Subscribing To 
Friends Bulletin 


Quaker Before 
~agam Subscribing To mat 
Friends Bulletin 


Yes, Friends, 
It’s Time 
To Renew... 


Individual subscriptions: $24 per year. 
: 3 Meeting subscriptions: $19 per year. 
_ Lower rates available for students and those practicing voluntary (or involuntary ) poverty. 
DONATIONS TAX-DEDUCTIBLE AND MUCH APPRECIATED. 


Has Your Meetine Consiperep Susscrisine Aut Its MemBers? 
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